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FOREWORD 


Like all police officers, I have served contentedly under the wise counsel of 
the ‘Primary Objects of the Police’, the ringing tones created by Sir Richard 
Mayne, Commissioner in 1829. Those words set as fine a standard for 
professionalism today, as they did when they were first published. 

But many aspects of society have changed since then and the objectives of 
policing have in places expanded and, in others, contracted to adapt to the 
new shape and style of the community. 

This handbook is designed to serve two purposes. It firstly sets down an 
extended description of the principles which should govern policing if, 
against many conflicting pressures, it is to blend its traditionally British 
character with the new requirements of a vibrant democracy. 

Secondly, it develops those principles into a discussion of some of the 
practical—and often perplexing —consequences of moving from a profession 
which has been comparatively inward-looking to one which is more attuned 
to other people’s needs. 

Quite properly, much of the work speaks about the duties and obligations 
falling on the office of constable. But for that great office to thrive, and the 
police service with it, sight must never be lost of officers’ own rights and 
privileges; those in police command—or in society at large—can never 
expect the freedoms of the community to be honoured if those of their peace 
officers are not equally prized. 

Although these pages are intended principally for the new entrant to the 
service, there is much within them for all police officers. 

I am greatly indebted to Albert Laugharne, CBE QPM, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police from March 1983 to February 
1985, for his thoughtful devotion to the preparation of the text, throughout 
which his warmth and integrity provide the very example of professionalism 
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KENNETH NEWMAN 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 


1 April 1985 


The Policing Principles 
of the Metropolitan Police 


The police objectives 

The primary aims and duties of the Metropolitan Police are to uphold the 
Rule of Law, to protect and assist the citizen and to work for the prevention 
and detection of crime and the maintenance of a peaceful society, free of the 
fear of crime and disorder. They will carry out these aims and duties in 
consultation and co-operation with others in the community. 


The rationale 

This rationale explains and expands the main phrases in the statement of 
police objectives, that is to say: 

upholding the rule of law 

protecting and assisting the citizen 

co-operation with others 

maintenance of a peaceful community 

fear of crime and disorder 


1 Upholding the Rule of Law 


The aim of “upholding the Rule of Law” encompasses two distinct but 
inter-related duties: 

the duty of upholding the law of the land (as enacted by Parliament or as 

established by common law) and maintaining The Queen’s Peace; 

the related duty of keeping strictly within prescribed powers, abstaining 

from arbitrary action and respecting the individual rights and freedoms of 

all citizens. 


(i) The law and The Queen’s Peace 


In discharging the duty of maintaining The Queen’s Peace, the 
Metropolitan Police will co-operate with others in maintaining a state of 
public tranquillity. Where a conflict arises between the duty of the police 
to maintain order and their duty to enforce the law, the solution will be 
found in the priority which is to be given in the last resort to the 
maintenance of public order, and in the constant and commonsense 
exercise of police discretion. Priority will also be given to dealing with 
those crimes which most harm or cause anxiety to the public. 

In upholding the law, the main emphasis of policing will be upon 
prevention. This principle has obtained since the establishment of the 
Force in 1829 when the primary objects were formalised as follows:- 


“It should be understood at the outset that the 
principal object to be attained is the 
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prevention of crime. To this great end every 
effort of the police is to be directed. The 
security of person and property, the 
preservation of the public tranquillity and all 
other objects of a police establishment will 
thus be better effected than by detention and 
punishment of the offender after he has 
succeeded in committing the crime.” 


This statement remains a valid description of the police function and 
one which will continue to guide the Metropolitan Police. But in the light 
of rapid social and cultural changes in recent years, there is a need to 
expand the statement and to develop the interpretation of the “prevention 
of crime” and the “preservation of public tranquillity”. The revised scope 
of these concepts should take account of developments within the 
community in broad-based consultation and participation in the control 
of crime. 

“Prevention” is the chief concern of the Metropolitan Police and one 
which will govern decisions on how manpower and equipment is 
allocated. Skill in the “detection” of offences is also important in deterring 
offenders and in protecting life and property. It will be the aim of the 
Metropolitan Police to enhance their effectiveness in detection by 
improving the collation of intelligence and analysis of crime, as well as the 
preparation and presentation of cases. 


(ii) Respect for individual rights 


In carrying out their duties, police will be governed by the 
following principles, which are central to the Rule of Law: 

(a) That a respect for citizens’ individual rights and freedoms and the 
avoidance of arbitrary or unlawful action are fundamental to the 
constitutional meaning of the Rule of Law and thus to the whole 
meaning and purpose of police duty; 

(b) That The Queen’s Peace will be endangered if citizens perceive 
police action to be inconsistent with the fundamental values of British 
society. These values emphasise a just balance between order and 
freedom and mark an abhorrence of unfair or arbitrary action by the 
State or its officials; 

(c) That the fundamental values of British society are underpinned by 
procedure and legal rules and assumptions. Of particular importance 
in the context of police duty are: 
the presumption of innocence; 
the right to free speech; 
the right to free association; 
restrictions on powers of arrest and detention; 
the right to silence; 


the right of access to legal advice; 

the prohibition of discriminatory behaviour towards individuals, 
classes of person and minority groups; 

the observance of suspects’ rights; 

the requirement of reasonableness when acting upon suspicion; 
integrity in the collection and presentation of evidence; 

respect for human dignity; 

the need to use only such force as is necessary to accomplish a 
legitimate purpose; 

In safeguarding these principles, the constitutional facet of the Rule 
of Law is an unifying theme in the regulation of police conduct; if 
upholding the Rule of Law is a primary aim of police, then 
observance of the principles must follow; 

(d) That the British ideal is that policing should be shaped by the 
consent of the population. Such consent is conditional upon the 
observance by police of the individual’s rights and liberties. Only in 
this way will the respect of the public be retained and the duties and 
functions of police be capable of being effectively discharged; 

(e) The effectiveness of the police will be undermined if their actions are 
perceived to be inconsistent with the Rule of Law; 

(f) That respect for the law is intimately connected with the public’s 
perception of police standards and behaviour. It is, therefore, 
essential that in both word and deed, police officers reflect the 
fundamental values of British democracy, demonstrating total 
impartiality to all, regardless of race, colour, creed or social position. 


2 Protecting and assisting the citizen 
The police have a duty to: 

protect persons and property; 
befriend anyone who needs their help; 
assist with major or minor emergencies; 
control road traffic and advise local authorities on related matters; 
assure the safety of the Royal Family and maintain security at a wide 
variety of public events; 
undertake a variety of regulatory and supervisory duties, on 
behalf of Government departments and others. 


3 Co-operation with others 


There is now abundant evidence that police action alone is insufficient to 
reduce crime. The aim of gaining the co-operation of others, therefore, goes 
beyond earning respect and approval for policing and extends to invoking 
the active assistance of the public in preventing crime and helping to 
preserve the peace. 

It is a principle of British law that the police are only members of the 
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public who are paid to give full attention to duties, many of which are 
incumbent on every citizen in the interests of community welfare and orderly 
existence. It is, therefore, the duty of every citizen to co-operate with the 
police in the prevention of crime. In modern circumstances, however, there is 
a need for an organised framework for promoting positive co-operation 
between the police and the public for reducing crime, and the continuing aim 
of the Metropolitan Police must be to work with others to develop 
collaborative strategies against crime and disorder. 

This aim includes invoking the assistance of statutory and voluntary 
agencies and local authorities. Many of the apparently isolated incidents to 
which police are called are symptoms of more general substantive problems 
with roots in a wide range of social and environmental conditions. The aim of 
the Metropolitan Police will, therefore, be to work with other agencies to 
develop what is known as a “situational” or “problem-solving” approach to 
crime prevention, where, rather than merely dealing with individual acts of 
law-breaking, careful analysis is made of the total circumstances 
surrounding the commission of types of crime, taking account of 
wide-ranging social and environmental factors, in order better to 
understand —and counter — the causes of those acts. 

In pursuance of this aim, the police will endeavour to work closely with 
consultative committees with a view to: 


sharing information and jointly analysing crime and public order 

problems; 

anticipating trends of crime and disorder; 

identifying and discussing alternative means of reducing crime and 

disorder; 

identifying community interests and helping to co-ordinate the activities 

of formal and informal groups within a neighbourhood; 

implementing and monitoring specific courses of action. 

In summary, the Metropolitan Police aims to be forward-looking as well 
as outward-looking, considerate of the present and future needs of the 
community and helpful towards schemes of social development and renewal, 
while at the same time requesting a constructive contribution by others to 
the solution of those aspects of the problems encountered by the police. 

Co-operation and consultation with others is, however, circumscribed by 
the fact that the police have a duty impartially to uphold the law. They are 
not subject to political control in operational matters nor in individual 
prosecutions. The Metropolitan Police does, however, fully recognise the 
importance of consultation and co-operation with the community in 
discharging its duties. 


4 Maintenance of a peaceful community 


In pursuing the aim and duty of maintaining a peaceful community, 
members of the Metropolitan Police will view their role as one involving 
co-operation with others in the creation and maintenance of a way of life in 


communities which strikes the optimum balance between the collective 
interests of all citizens and the personal rights of all individuals. The creation 
of this kind of community requires a collaborative effort by all social agencies 
organised within the framework of a clear social policy which seeks out 
alternative or complementary options to conventional law enforcement. 

In cases of potential riot or disorder, police will think first in terms of 
mediation, short term intervention and the prevention of physical conflict. If, 
despite these efforts, disorder erupts, police will act firmly and decisively, 
meeting force with such force as is necessary and reasonable in the 
circumstances to prevent crime and to protect life and property. It will be the 
policy of the Force to develop professional skills with a view to containing 
disorder with the least possible injury to all the people involved. The safety 
of citizens is paramount, but the police response will be governed also by the 
policy that police casualties will be avoided, as far as possible, by the use of 
reasonable force against people who threaten to injure police officers. 


5 Fear of crime and disorder 


The Metropolitan Police will pay special attention to the phenomenon of 
the fear of crime and disorder. Research suggests that the fear of crime has 
emerged as a distinct causative factor in the process of neighbourhood 
decline, and its accompanying destabilisation within the community. 

There is now evidence that citizens’ fear of crime is connected not only 
with actual crime rates and with persons perceived as potential criminals, 
but also the appearance of a neighbourhood. Perceptions are based on the 
features of the physical environment such as vandalism, litter, graffiti and 
derelict or abandoned property. 

Perceptions are also formed by the sight and experience of disorderly 
people such as those suffering from drink or drugs, as well as from any 
generalised flouting of laws designed to maintain the well-being of the 
community. 

In areas where this menacing, disorderly or lawless atmosphere grows 
apparent, retail profits become depressed and shops and businesses are 
inclined to move elsewhere; property declines in value and the municipal 
rate base is eroded. Such “disinvestment” feeds on itself, and, joining with 
other factors including the fear of crime, accelerates the spiral of decay. The 
impression given is that nobody cares for the area; apathy is fostered which, 
because it undermines public will to become involved and co-operate, lowers 
the effectiveness of the police. 

Local authorities can reinforce public confidence and tranquillity by 
tackling dereliction and can reduce opportunities for crime in many ways. 
The police should help and advise them in such crime prevention activity. 

Addressing the fear of crime has important crime-preventive significance. 
Therefore the Metropolitan Police will endeavour to work with others: 


to place crime in accurate perspective (fear being based often on 
exaggerated assessments of danger); 
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to promote public self-help and confidence through the medium of 
consultative committees, crime prevention panels, neighbourhood watch 
schemes and victim support schemes; 

to make police action supportive of, and complementary to, borough 
improvement schemes; 

to co-operate with local planners in schemes for “designing-out” crime 
and promoting informal social controls; 

to deploy police foot patrols where they will help to reinforce other 
measures designed to stimulate confidence and self-help; 

to improve analysis and assessment of environmental factors which give 
rise to crime, fear of crime and neighbourhood decline. 


Organisational implications 

This revised and updated statement of the purpose and philosophy of the 
Metropolitan Police implies the need for complementary changes in 
organisation and direction within the Force. Whilst many of the principles set 
out in the police objectives are of an enduring character, the organisational 
implications will change in response to a constant appraisal of the police 
environment. The Metropolitan Police is, therefore, pursuing a programme 
of carefully managed change to achieve a strategy harmonious with 
community needs. The focal points for this strategy are at divisional level 
where objectives and priorities will be identified in partnership with 
consultative committees and social agencies. 

This policy has specific implications for the organisation and direction of 
the Force. 
Organisation and direction 

The organisation and direction of the Force should: 

(i) Provide for strategic policy-making to guide the Force consciously 
and systematically towards future goals and should involve the 
entire organisation in that process; 

(ii) allow for sufficient devolution of responsibility to divisions to 
permit operational commanders at these levels to respond flexibly 
and effectively to local needs and priorities; 
allow for such decentralisation of decision-making and allocation of 
resources as will facilitate problem-oriented rather than incident- 
oriented strategies against crime and disorder at divisional level; 
(iv) ensure that subordinate officers in divisions are fully involved in 

the strategy so as to encourage their commitment to it in terms of 

actions and attitudes; 

(v) give priority to those functions invoiving direct contact between 
police and public; 

(vi) limit specialist units to functions requiring continuity of experience 
and superior expertise and encourage the deployment of 

“generalist” personnel; 
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(vii) achieve at all levels by good management a _ continuous 
improvement in the cost-efficient and effective use of resources, 
wherever possible measuring performance against planned 
objectives; 

(viii) ensure by maintaining good internal and external communication 
that policies are clearly understood, that police problems and Force 
performance are properly appreciated and that the Force is 
sensitive and responsive to the needs and feelings of the public; 

(ix) at all times encourage and reward professional competence and 
integrity and foster these qualities, and adherence to professional 
excellence, by careful recruitment, development and motivation of 
staff; 

(x) encourage in its officers the lawful and compassionate exercise of 

individual discretion; 

acknowledge mistakes willingly and openly, learning from them 

and taking remedial action. 


Overall, the organisation and direction of the Force should be aimed at 
creating an outward-looking service with an appreciation of the connection 
between policing functions and those of other public agencies and readiness 
to adapt to changing social and cultural conditions. 
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Guidance for 
Professional Behaviour 


PART ONE 


Our duty as constables 


‘A constable is a citizen, locally appointed, 
but with authority under the Crown to protect 
life and property, to prevent and detect crime, 
to preserve the Queen’s Peace, and to 
prosecute offenders under the law.” 

TRAINING SCHOOL DEFINITION 


The office of constable 


The office of constable is an ancient and honourable one, with a rich and 
colourful history. Since the passing of the Metropolitan Police Act there has 
been further legislation to clarify the powers and duties of the office; much 
case law has appeared, much Parliamentary debate has taken place and, 
especially in recent years, much thought has been given and much writing 
has been published, which emphasises that those who occupy the 
distinguished office are operationally independent in that they are held in 
law to have full discretion over whether or not to exercise their powers, 
providing that they act reasonably. 

This curious operational independence, which brings with it a high 
degree of personal independence, and therefore a high degree of personal 
responsibility, is very important to you and me for it places upon us 
obligations to our fellow citizens which have flourished in modern times, and 
which show no sign of diminishing. 

The fact that the office you hold is unique and that it has a clear legal 
base, is borne out by the terms of the Constable’s Oath or Declaration. When 
you and I joined the service we swore or declared: 


“I solemnly and sincerely declare and affirm 
that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen in the Office of Constable 
without favour or affection, malice or ill-will, 
and that I will, to the best of my power, cause 
the peace to be kept and preserved, and 
prevent all offences against the persons and 
properties of Her Majesty’s subjects, and that 
while I continue to hold the said office I will, 
to the best of my skill and knowledge, 
discharge all the duties thereof faithfully 
according to law.” 


You will see that this declaration, which binds you throughout your 
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service, has three main parts. 

Firstly, it defines your principal duties as being to keep the peace and to 
prevent crime. Secondly, it obliges you always to be impartial by acting 
without favour or affection, malice or ill-will—the very root of your 
operational independence. Thirdly, it indicates clearly that as a servant of 
the Sovereign you owe your duty to the community as a whole and to every 
individual member of it. 

Thus it is clear that, though not a Government servant, you are a public 
servant, and you are charged with performing all the duties of your office 
whatever they might by law become from time to time, and that you are 
pledged to strict impartiality. 

Onerous responsibility indeed! We must see what principles we can 
define for ourselves, which will help us to form our judgements and to guide 
our conduct and attitudes. 

One basic principle can be defined very easily, and straight away. It arises 
out of our place as citizens in a free society. 


The important role of the constable in our free society 


As a result of the history and traditions of our country, you and I enjoy 
many freedoms which we would be wise to cherish, even if only as a matter 
of self interest as citizens. And as police officers we are obliged as a duty by 
a benign exercise of our powers, to sustain constantly and if possible to 
enhance, the democratic rights and freedoms which we all share. 

One of the basic characteristics of a democracy is, of course, that 
government is carried out with the consent of the majority of those 
governed —consent in the sense that people have the power to change it if 
they disapprove, that they support the laws made on their behalf by the 
government and, equally importantly, that they consent to the way in which 
those laws are enforced. 

Therefore, in the context of our consideration of the contribution which 
the citizen-constable makes to the public good, it is important that we should 
not look upon the enforcement of the law as an end in itself. Enforcement 
serves many ends, one of the most important of which Is to assist in creating 
that state of civilised tranquillity which enables individuals to enjoy their 
rights and attain their lawful aspirations. To do this we need the help of the 
public. 

Throughout our history this has been accepted as a wise attitude for us, 
as constables, to adopt. Experience, some of it bitter, has taught us that our 
fellow citizens do not take at all kindly to officiousness on the part of anyone. 
They avoid the zealot and the bully, and they are far too robust, and love 
their freedoms far too much, to put up for long with any fervent or unrelieved 
control —as many an enemy in the past has discovered to his cost. 

This means that any unreasonable, abrupt and over-zealous action by us 
will not achieve an orderly society, except perhaps in the very short term, but 
will rapidly lose for the Force its public support. And, since a police service 


without public support will not be able to police by consent, and in the long 
term will not be able to police at all, one of the very cornerstones of 
democratic government will have been put at risk. 

On the other hand, by acknowledging always that you are a friend, 
a guide and a servant of your fellow citizens, and never their master, 
by adopting an appropriately firm but conciliatory and helpful manner 
to everyone you meet, and by acting always in ways which are 
manifestly fair and lawful, so naturally attracting public acceptance of 
police activity, you and your service colleagues can help to sustain our 
democratic way of life and build up a store of public goodwill to be 
drawn on in the future. 

It is vital therefore that you are aware constantly of the potential that each 
of your actions has for good or harm and of the importance for the success of 
policing and of democracy, not only of those actions themselves but of the 
style you adopt when going about your business. You are part of the complex 
machinery by which this country remains democratic and free—and an 
understanding of that should colour your every action. 

So, although we will go on to deal with some other aspects of our society 
and develop maxims from those, we can discern even at this early stage of 
our discussion a general principle which we should keep in the forefront of 
our minds—that is, that policing is a public service and not just a law 
enforcement task; the way in which we perform that service makes an 
important contribution to our democratic and free way of life. 

A clear duty can be defined from this: 


It is your duty to act always for the general 
public good, as a helpful and reasonable 


public servant, and not merely as an enforcer 
of the law. 


The importance of discretion 


A constable, though he must obey lawful and reasonable orders from any 
senior rank, does not hold his office and exercise his powers at the behest of 
a more senior officer, who in any case, whatever his title, is constitutionally a 
constable also. Nor is he answerable to any government official, or to the 
Home Office or to Parliament. He is answerable to the law and holds his 
office independently of anyone else; on taking his declaration of office, he has 
assumed obligations which accrue to him personally. 

You will see from this that in making your declaration you have taken ona 
personal duty which you cannot then betray and an individual discretion 
which you must exercise with wisdom and skill. 

We must therefore discuss whether there are any principles which can be 
followed to help us exercise discretion sensibly. To do this in a way which can 
be followed by all members of the Force, we had better start with some basic 
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issues. 

Initial police training ensures that newly appointed constables have a 
level of competence adequate to enable them to deal with everyday police 
problems. They will know, for example, when dealing with an assault of a 
trivial nature, that any possible injury should be noted, that names and 
addresses should be exchanged, and that the parties should be advised of 
their legal remedies. Basic knowledge of this sort brings technical 
competence, and much of the instruction given to the Force is aimed at 
increasing the general level of technical competence —by defining as clearly 
as possible the correct legal procedures to be applied in a particular set of 
circumstances. 

But police officers cannot do their full duty to their fellow citizens by 
applying standards of technical competence alone. Clearly, if all offences 
brought to the attention of police or discovered by police were to result in 
legal action, courts and police officers would spend most of their time dealing 
with minor matters at the expense of more serious ones, and the public, and 
those in other parts of the criminal justice system, would be quick to voice 
their dismay. Informal action, outside the courts, is often a more effective 
way of keeping the peace and maintaining order, and is therefore much more 
in the public interest. And as there are several categories of offences which 
are often not best dealt with by formal criminal proceedings, it is a cool head, 
good judgement and a tolerant attitude which are of greatest importance to 
you. 

So, even the youngest and most inexperienced must use sensible 
discretion when patrolling the streets, in deciding which offences to report, 
which to warn an offender for, and, on occasions, which to allow to pass 
without action. 

These decisions, which have to be taken often without the advantage of 
guidance by a supervisor or more experienced colleague, are for you only. 
They are the first stages in the prosecution process, and are therefore very 
important matters, demanding fine judgement on your part. 

The importance of recognising that an officer must in certain 
circumstances be free to decide an issue for himself was acknowledged when 
the first instructions were issued to the Metropolitan Police in 1829. These 
were the opening words of the contemporary Instruction Book: 


“The following general instructions for the 
different ranks of the Police Force are not to 
be understood as containing certain rules of 
conduct applicable to every variety of 
circumstances that may occur in the 
performance of their duty; something must 
necessarily be left to the intelligence and 
discretion of individuals.” 


The basic responsibility of your position has not changed in any 


substantial way, then, in the hundred and fifty or so years since professional 
policing began; in that time many millions of decisions about whether or not 
to institute proceedings have been made by individual tonstables, and the 
lives of many millions of individual members of the public have therefore 
been affected to one degree or another. 

On the whole the standard of decision making has been remarkably high, 
although there have been occasional examples of gross ineptitude or 
malpractice by police when exercising their powers, which have caught the 
public eye—sometimes spectacularly. Nevertheless, the great majority of 
decisions are seen by most as being closely in step with public attitudes to 
different classes of crime and offences, and with public opinion about how 
different kinds of offenders should be dealt with. And the standard has been 
very consistent over the years, too, notwithstanding that changes in the 
extent and complexity of the law, and in the aspirations and attitudes of 
society, and in the very pace of life in our great city, have made the exercise 
of your discretion so much more demanding a task than that which faced 
your predecessors. 

Because the exercise of police power has such an important effect on 
everyday affairs, it has been from time to time a central issue in cases heard 
at the Court of Appeal. The result of these cases is that a constable is 
deemed to have full discretion over whether or not to start the legal process 
by reporting or arresting an offender, and the decision he takes in any 
particular case will be supported by the law, provided it can be shown to 
have been lawfully taken on reasonable grounds. What may amount to 
reasonable grounds Is discussed later. 

Thus, yours is not just an individual discretion, it is also a wide 
discretion —and that brings with it a very wide responsibility. 

It may in addition bring much difficulty for you, because the discretion, 
though wide, is certainly not unfettered and the limits are not all that easy to 
discern, particularly for younger officers. 

On the one hand, for instance, if you were to decide to take an offender 
before the court for a minor offence in respect of which there were many 
mitigating circumstances, either known to you or to be discovered by simple 
enquiry, you may be sure that you would attract disfavour. The least you 
might expect for your unreasonableness is a hearty rebuke from the court, 
and you might suffer some other kind of discomforts also—from your senior 
officers, or even, if it could be thought that you had acted maliciously, in the 
form of some legal action taken against you by the victim of your 
over-zealousness. 

On the other hand, a decision by you not to take any action in 
circumstances where reasonableness demands clearly that you should do so, 
can amount to a neglect of duty under the discipline code. In exceptional 
circumstances your inaction could amount to a crime—that of neglect by a 
public officer —if you fail quite unreasonably to prevent a crime. 

Deliberate and culpable neglect by a public officer (in this context the 
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term includes a constable) of any duty imposed on him by statute or common 
law, can amount to a criminal offence of misconduct. It is, as we will see, the 
duty of every police officer to prevent crime; he must not, wilfully and 
without reasonable justification, neglect to carry out that duty, since it is one 
which is imposed by common law upon all those who hold the office of 
constable. A recent example of gross neglect of that sort is given in the case 
of The Crown against Dytham in 1979. A constable saw a man being kicked 
and beaten in the gutter outside a club from which the man had just been 
ejected. The man was kicked to death but the constable did not attempt to 
intervene and stop the attack or to summon assistance. Instead he was heard 
to say something about it being time for him to finish duty, and he left the 
scene. This was a disgraceful neglect which rightly led to his conviction and 
punishment. Of course, such extreme neglect is exceptional, and amounts to 
rather more than a failure to exercise reasonable discretion. Indeed no 
discretion arises in a case of that kind, for the duty to act should in the eyes of 
any reasonable person be so clear, and the surrounding circumstances so 
unequivocal, as not to give rise to choice. 

On the face of things then, it would appear that the exercise of reasonable 
judgement is all that is required in normal circumstances to keep you 
comfortably within the bounds of your discretion. But, although that is 
generally so, there are more problems with this than at first meet the 
eye —as your experience will show you. 

What may be thought entirely reasonable by one person, may not be seen 
in the same light by another. The issue of whether or not a particular 
offence should be pursued, and if so with what vigour, is potentially of such 
importance and public interest, that it is sensible for us to consider it further. 


Reasons for exercising discretion 


“Discretion is the art of suiting action to 
particular circumstances. It is the policeman’s 
daily task.” 

LORD SCARMAN 


Police discretion is certainly an art rather than a science; it would be 
impossible to describe, with anything like scientific accuracy, all of the 
factors you should have in mind when exercising judgement. Nevertheless, 
you may find it helpful if we discuss some examples, in order that we can 
identify the principles which underlie the art. They are very simple 
examples, perhaps, but they will enable us to identify the kinds of principles 
you must weight in your balance before deciding what to do. 

Let us suppose that you are an officer in uniform, leaving the police 
station. You pass a number of cars parked in contravention of a waiting 
restriction. Should you trace and report the drivers, or should you not? There 
are a number of factors which will influence your decision, depending on 
circumstances. Here are some of them: 


Are the cars on your beat? 
(If they are not, and you can reasonably foresee 
that the officer who patrols that beat will deal 
with them, or that they will be dealt with in 
another way, for instance by Traffic Wardens, 
and there are no aggravating circumstances, 
then this becomes a reason for taking no action, 
and for getting on with your own duty). 

If they are on your beat, do you have another more important or more 

urgent duty to perform? 

(If you have, then that is a reasonable factor for 
you to weigh. Police business amounts all too 
often to striking a balance between pressing and 
conflicting priorities). 

Are the cars causing such obstruction or danger that they require 

removal? 

(If they are, you might need to discount some 
other consideration, like having other business to 
get on with, and do something about the cars). 

How long is it before the parking restriction expires? 
(If the time is nearly over, you are not likely to 
achieve any great public purpose by engrossing 
yourself with such minor offences. Nor are the 
motorists likely to thank you for your trouble!) 


What is the feeling of local people about the illegal parking of cars? 
(If you know the feeling is high, it may be 
sensible, despite your having other work to do, 
or despite anything else, to do something about 
the cars). 

We could go on, for there are many other questions and factors which may 
arise, even in such a simple example as this. None of them is likely to clinch 
the issue on its own, and each will have some weight depending, as always, 
on the circumstances. Your problem in a case of this particular kind will be 
solved largely by your skill in balancing conflicting policing priorities 
together with your knowledge of what the public regards as important. 

Let us take another very simple example. A boy is playing with his 
football in the street. He is fooling about generally and deliberately throws 
the ball through a nearby house window, out of which one of his friends is 
grimacing and hurling gleeful insults. You are passing and are satisfied that 
what you have seen amounts to criminal damage. Should you take action 
against the boy? In this case your judgement will depend more on your 
understanding of the boy and the people involved. While our first problem 
was one of priorities, this is much more a human problem. 

You will first want to establish, as far as possible, what the owner wishes 
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to do about his window, where the offending boy lives, whether he or his 
parents are willing to pay for the broken window, and whether this will 
placate the owner. The boy’s history will also be very relevant. Is this 
something he has done before— perhaps even been convicted for it? What is 
the best way to stop him offending again if there are indications that he is the 
type of boy who may do so? 

Having ascertained and considered all these things, you may very well 
decide that you should not proceed against the boy; perhaps much more is 
likely to be achieved by resolving the matter in a neighbourly way between 
the parties at the scene, if that can be done, than by any other course. 

Certainly, if you were to have reported the drivers of the cars, or taken 
proceedings against the boy, without thinking about any of the factors which 
we have mentioned, you would have been failing properly to exercise your 
discretion, and thus to perform your duty; in exactly the same way, you 
would have been neglectful if you had merely walked away from the cars, or 
ignored the boy. 

And therein lies perhaps the only principle that can be laid down for you, 
with certainty, about every incident you deal with: whatever confusion and 
lack of definition there may be in the factors surrounding an incident, and 
however unsure you may be about the weight which should be given to a 
particular factor, your clear duty, whenever time and the pressure of events 
allow, is to consider them as honestly and reasonably as you can. If necessary 
and if it is possible you may seek such advice as you can get from others, and 
then decide the issue by using your judgement to the best of your ability. 

There is a further source of help for you. The Attorney General has 
issued guidelines to all those involved in the prosecution process, to indicate 
the range of factors which should be borne in mind when deciding whether a 
prosecution should be initiated or continued. Arising from this, a procedure 
has been developed by which adults who have been arrested for an offence 
may in appropriate circumstances be cautioned, released and no further 
action taken. 

Some of the advice contained in the Attorney General’s guidelines is not 
directly relevant to the decisions which you may have to take on the street, it 
is germane more to later decisions, taken about sometimes very complex 
matters, after reports and investigations are complete. But other parts are 
very relevant to all cases, such as the requirements to consider: 


the relative triviality or seriousness of the offence, the attitude of 
the complainant towards prosecution, the character, age and mental 
or physical condition of the accused person, the staleness of the 
offence, the attitude of the public towards the offence alleged, the 
prevalence of the offence in that area. 


You should study the guidelines—they are an important aid to the proper 
use of your discretion. 
And whatever else you may find it right to take into account, you should 


always include that general question which arises from your prime duty to 
prevent crime—which course of action will most effectively prevent a 
repetition of this offence? And also the general question which arises out of 
your office of constable—which course will be seen by my fellow citizens as 
humane, reasonable and in the general public interest? 

From this first part of our discussion about discretion we can glean 
another duty: 


It is your duty when exercising police powers, 


to avoid peremptoriness; 


to weigh carefully all surrounding factors, 
and to judge these in the light of the Attorney 


General’s guidance; 


But that cannot be the end of it, for there are some occasions when the 
incidents you are faced with on the streets do not call for any contemplation, 
but for action. When you see a serious offence, a robbery, or an act of 
violence, or a breach of the peace, you do not need to hesitate in order to 
contemplate earnestly upon the likely reaction of victims, or to debate for 
long with yourself the best way to serve the public interest in these particular 
circumstances— you get on with it, and arrest those responsible! 

In some ways—and certainly in the context of the exercise of careful and 
tolerant judgement — incidents such as these are relatively easy to deal with. 
But you must take care to ensure that the requirement for you to show 
resolution and decisiveness in cases of this kind—which can, if you are 
successful, lead very rightly to public acclaim —does not lead you to arrogant 
over-confidence, or to take an unduly dismissive attitude towards the 
possible plight of the offender, or of others involved. As we shall see in due 
course, the offender as well as anyone else is entitled to careful and sensitive 
handling by you. 

Of course, crimes such as unprovoked serious assaults, robberies and 
other violent thefts, are so appalling and seemingly so indefensible, that only 
the interests of the victim and of public justice need trouble you at the time 
you take your initial action. But first impressions are not always accurate, 
and after the detailed circumstances and individual motives of a case have 
been explored, a different picture can sometimes emerge. It is not unknown 
for an act of violence or a breach of the peace, or even what was on the face of 
it a quite disgraceful crime, in the end to be revealed as an indication as much 
of the offender’s misfortune as it is of the victim’s. 

There is a distinct requirement here for you to be humane and to 
strike a careful balance of attitudes not just towards those directly 
involved in any incident you come across, victim or offender, but 
towards the interests of the general public also. Moreover it is your 
clear duty to strive to increase your professional skill and your 
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understanding of others, so as to do it all the better. 

That is a tall order, the younger and less experienced may think! But 
there is no need to be over-anxious. Time helps all of us and we can take 
comfort from the fact that there are sometimes so many conflicting influences 
surrounding even a relatively simple incident that the most experienced and 
wise of us has difficulty in deciding the issue. Moreover, none of us can ever 
be confident that our decisions will always be right, although good 
judgement comes more easily as learning and professional skill grow, and as 
experience widens. 

The events which influence an individual police officer’s character, and 
mould his judgement, will have been experienced at different times and with 
different intensities; it is likely therefore that views in the service, about 
what is correct in a particular case and what is not will conflict—even 
between contemporaries. You will find that these differences of view are 
sometimes quite sharp, and occasionally confusing. But they are not 
necessarily out of place in a service as broad based and as complex as ours. 

For instance, one officer—though performing his duty quite 
conscientiously — may think that having a drink before driving is not in itself 
always a reprehensible matter; he may consider it unnecessary for him to 
explore that aspect of a case unless the circumstances in which a driver is 
discovered indicate that the driving may have been impaired. Another 
officer, perhaps with extensive personal experience of the pain and tragedy 
of road accidents, may think that drinking and driving is a cause of so many 
of them, that whenever there is the slightest evidence that drink has been 
taken he must exercise his powers. 

Differences of that kind—which have as their basis differing attitudes to 
individual culpability or different opinions about the degree of gravity in a 
class of offences—are matters which can, for the most part, be settled by 
Force organisation and by the checks and balances inherent in our 
prosecution system. Training, too, can play an important part in encouraging 
common attitudes where this is necessary, though it is not the purpose of 
training to seek to abolish all differences of attitude amongst police officers. 
Some differences, providing of course that they do not distort police activity 
in an unfair way, are not only tolerable, but healthy, and can contribute to 
productive debate within the service and to the progressive development of 
policy. 

In this context you may wonder whether your own stance must always be 
consistent, and whether, when off duty, you are entitled to adopt an attitude 
to offences and offenders different from that which governs your thinking 
when on duty. The answer is yes, for good reasons which a couple of simple 
examples will again show us. 

If you are off duty and driving your car at 30 mph in a road restricted to 
that speed, and you are overtaken by a car travelling at 40 mph, should you 
attempt to stop the car and report the motorist for speeding? Providing there 
are no aggravating circumstances, such as danger to other road users, quite 


clearly you should not. Apart from the inadequacy of any evidence of speed 
you may be able to give to a court, and the possible danger involved in one 
private car stopping another, your action might be seen by the motorist, and 
any interested bystanders, as officious, or worse. Unreasonable of them you 
may say, and you may be right; nevertheless confrontation is a distinct 
probability and your intervention might well lead to an unseemly row. 
Neither you, nor the motorist, nor the service, would be the better for that. 

When off duty, proper use of your discretion requires you to overlook such 
traffic offences and other minor infringements of the law. Inaction in such 
cases would not be neglectful—it would be good sense. Of course 
intervention would be appropriate—indeed would be a matter of duty—if 
human life was at risk, a serious offence was imminent, or peace was 
seriously endangered and your action could preserve it, but careful restraint 
and prudence should be your rule at all times. 

For a second example we can take a subject on which there is a variety of 
views among many responsible members of society, which is reflected I 
daresay in the views of police officers: the smoking of cannabis. 

What should you do if you see that people, at a party, are smoking a 
substance which you think may be cannabis? 

This is a very difficult decision for anyone to make. Jt is much easier to 
advise what you should ot do; you should not attempt to arrest as many 
cannabis users as you can see. Indeed, prudence may tell you that you should 
not take any action at all at the party, because you will not be able to take 
effective action. 

Your decision—in this, as in all things, on or off duty—should be made 
with a sharp eye to what is feasible, and likely to achieve your purpose, as 
well as to what is strictly legal or morally correct. 

Depending on how flagrant the smoking has been, whether there was 
encouragement given to others to smoke, or whether there was any attempt 
to sell cannabis, you may leave the party and go to the local police station to 
report the facts so that they can take such immediate action as they 
consider appropriate. You may decide to stay, and attempt to identify any 
person who might have been supplying cannabis so that action can be taken 
against him later, if that is appropriate. On the other hand, if it was clear that 
the smoking was not widespread and took place merely for the personal 
satisfaction of a few,-and you were, in any case, not sure that the substance 
was a controlled drug, you may decide to do nothing except perhaps, leave a 
note for a collator or a drugs squad officer, outlining what you have seen or 
suspect. 

You would also not want to neglect your obligation to your host in all this. 

Your decision about how, if at all, to approach him, would of course be 
influenced by the extent to which you knew him, how sure you could be of his 
good reputation and intentions, and what evidence there was of 
foreknowledge on his part. Certainly, if you were to have taken some action 
thoughtlessly about his party without telling him of it, he would be bound, on 
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discovering that, and if he was free of guilt himself, to question your purpose. 
He would regard you as uncivilised to say the least—and this would be so, 
particularly if the party had taken place at his home and had comprised 
principally his close friends or family. 

It is only if there was some clear ground for suspecting complicity by your 
host that you could, in such circumstances, justify taking action behind his 
back. Much the best course, if the situation allows it, would be to tell him 
what you have seen and explain carefully what action you propose to take. 
His reaction to that can be an important factor for you when deciding how to 
handle things. 

As is nearly always the case with the exercise of police powers, none of 
the above courses of action could be judged to be wholly wrong or wholly 
right in the circumstances described. It is quite possible that another person, 
who was present or who learned afterwards of your action or inaction, could 
take a view different from yours. 

But if challenged about what you did or did not do, you would be able to 
say with some justice that you had assessed the issue as sensibly as you 
could, that you had considered as a priority what was practicable and would 
serve the public interest, and had given no more weight than was reasonable 
to your personal view of the culpability of the offenders and the seriousness 
of the offence. No-one could contradict you; you could be content that you 
had reasonably discharged the functions of your office, even though, you 
might yourself think afterwards, with the marvellous wisdom which 
hindsight brings to us all, that it would have been better to have done things 
inaslightly different way! 

From this discussion we can see that many of the differences in approach 
to situations in which there is scope for discretion are dependent on whether 
an officer, by reason of experience and understanding of human nature, 
tends on any occasion more towards zeal or towards indulgence. Minor 
differences of opinion in this area are understandable, but major ones are not 
and a generally correct balance must be maintained. Both over-zealousness 
and undue tolerance are wrong—the former leading to conflict through the 
unnecessary use of authority, the latter to public dissatisfaction about a lack 
of police action. These extremes must be avoided when making difficult 
personal decisions, and we shall see later, when we come to discuss our duty 
as a Force, how important this principle can be for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity. 

We are able here to discern another three principles to be followed when 
we are contemplating the exercise of our powers: 


To be humane, having regard to public 
interests in addition to those of victim and 
offender; 

to be prudent and restrained, paying full 


regard to what is practicable, particularly 
when off duty; 

to avoid equally undue zeal and undue 
tolerance; 


It is necessary to show confidence and sure-footedness in another matter. 

You must be free of improper influence when exercising your powers 
and, just as importantly, you must take pains to be seen to be free. 

As a police officer you are very much in the public eye and your fellow 
citizens will be quick to notice, and to comment upon, any activity of 
yours—on or off duty—which they perceive as being likely, however 
remotely, to affect your honesty and your impartiality. 

There are some provisions of the Police Regulations and the Discipline 
Regulations which are very relevant here. For instance, you will know that 
you must not engage in political activity. You may not do other things, such 
as acquire a business interest, without the consent of the Force. Disciplinary 
rules prescribe that you discharge promptly any lawful debt and avoid any 
pecuniary liability. Force instructions require you to decline, and report, any 
gratuity or reward which is offered to you. 

These instructions, and others like them, are intended to help you 
maintain your impartiality and to give the public a clear indication that this is 
what the service is determined its members should do. There can be no 
doubt about this. The Police Regulations tell us: 

“A member of a police force shall at all times 
abstain from any activity which ts likely to 
interfere with the impartial discharge of his 
duties or which is likely to give rise to the 
impression amongst members of the public 
that it may so interfere...” 

The rules may be simple and clear enough for everyone to understand, 
but the reality of life is often much more subtle, so that reasonable 
compliance with the rules, in such a way as to avoid a clumsy or pompous 
attitude to those offering genuine friendship and warmth, is not at all easy. 
Sometimes you will find that careful thought, and not a little shrewdness, are 
required if you are to differentiate between kindly and disinterested acts, 
and those which are more sinister, being designed to test for weakness on 
your part. And, as always with these things, the older and more experienced 
you are, the easier it will be to recognise the difference between the two. A 
few more examples might help in teasing out the principles. 

One clearly defined perquisite for police, which is acknowledged by all 
involved, is the facility which enables you to travel free, if you wish, on most 
London Transport services by using your warrant card as a ‘season ticket’. 
This has been considered to be in the public interest because you carry a 
particular responsibility to help keep order and to enforce the transport 
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regulations when you travel in this way. The public knows that this facility 
exists, knows the reasons for it, and is therefore content that your integrity 
and honesty of purpose are not thereby put at risk. 

Other forms of benefit are offered by reputable organisations to the 
police, without thought of advantage. Travel firms or insurance companies, 
will sometimes offer substantial discounts to police officers because they 
want to attract reputable customers who will (indeed must!) promptly pay 
their debts and who are a better commercial risk in other ways—for 
example, as safe drivers or prudent property owners. 

Then there are other firms which offer a form of “discount” to almost any 
customer who asks for it, without any expectation of favour in return. These 
should give you no trouble, and taking advantage of these concessions is no 
more than your right in the market place. 

There are, however, some firms or businesses which are not so 
scrupulous and which try to inflate their commercial reputation by implying 
a police connection in their titles, in their advertising, or in the course of 
pressing their services on their customers. You need trade only once with 
such people to do the favour required, allowing them afterwards to boast of 
your custom as evidence of their reliability or soundness. This is not a small 
point; a transaction of that kind may not compromise you—indeed you may 
not know what is done or said afterwards by the business—but your 
reputation, and that of the service, can be seriously damaged if other 
customers receive short measure or shoddy service. 

So, if a discount or other advantage is offered to you, and not to others, 
without any discernible and reasonable justification for singling you out, take 
great care, lest unwittingly you are “led by the nose” for someone else’s 
commercial, even dishonest, gain. The only safe course is to refuse 
advantages of this kind. 

You must be sensible about other advantages also. Of course the casual 
offer of a cup of tea, and the like, by a local resident or trader is innocent 
enough, and cordiality here can help to cement a healthy relationship with 
local people, thus enhancing your understanding of local affairs and 
problems. But things can get gradually more significant, almost without your 
noticing it, and you must take care not to stumble in this difficult area. 

Such things as an offer of free food at an eating place, free services from a 
local trader, or free drinks from a licensee, are quite a different proposition 
and they are potentially more difficult to handle if, as is sometimes the case, 
the “offer” takes the form of reluctance, or refusal, to accept payment when 
you proffer it. 

An “offer” of this sort must not be accepted, even if you believe that it 
does not have any ulterior motive, and stems only from kindliness, or 
genuine admiration, for you and the service. 

There may be many who see what you do, or do not do; any onlooking 
member of the public is bound to regard the incident as an improper 
inducement to influence you in the donor’s favour. Not to put too fine a point 


on it, it will be seen as a bribe. And so would you see it that way, if you were 
in the same position. There will be many, too, who learn afterwards of what 
happened, —the “innocent” donor has no need to be quiet, the “guilty” has 
every reason to boast—and will condemn your taking advantage of your 
office. 

You must put the maintenance of your good reputation before all else, and 
refuse. 

Of course you must do this as gracefully as you can, and careful steps are 
sometimes needed so as not to accuse unfairly or dismay those involved. 
Quiet firmness is required in the form you employ for your refusal. No fuss is 
necessary. Tact and good humour—the thoughtful police officer’s constant 
companions—will help you to avoid giving offence to a person who might be 
merely well motivated and kindly. 

What matters most of course is not so much the manner of your 
refusal—though this is important—but the substance of your decision. This 
must always be clearly expressed so that there can be no confusion about 
your attitude. 

If you keep in mind your constable’s declaration of impartiality, you will 
not find it difficult to make decisions of this sort. After all, you and I would 
not have the slightest doubt about what should be done in more serious cases 
which clearly enter the world of criminality. If, for example, we were to be 
offered a sum of money to refrain from arresting someone, we would know 
without hesitation what to do; indicate that we were not to be bought, then 
take action quickly. Failure to do that would be, as we know, a criminal 
offence on our part, and, if discovered, we would rightly be held in great 
contempt both by the public and by our police colleagues alike. 


It is clear then that we must take care that we are not bought, bit by 
bit, for there is no difference in the end. Downfall will be equally 
disgraceful whether it comes as a result of conscious corruption on our 
part, or by a gradually increasing carelessness about personal 
standards leading, even inadvertently, to our abusing our powers and 
positions. Selfishness in police officers, and a pursuit of personal 
advantage, are not only reprehensible in themselves but carry the 
distinct danger that they will undermine the honesty of purpose which 
our fellow citizens demand of us. 


But again that is not the end of it. There are other, less substantial, and 
less easily discerned, factors which we must take into account. 

The public forms an opinion, good or ill, about the standard of police 
integrity not only by considering how police officers are seen to behave in 
regard to material things such as we have mentioned, but also on a number of 
other factors. 

First there is the public view of how insular or how public-spirited are the 
internal relationships and loyalties which police officers build up with each 
other within the Force, and whether these affect police judgement. These 
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relationships are germane more to the way we perform our duties as a Force 
and therefore can be dealt with later when we discuss those duties. 

A second consideration is very relevant here; the way the public regards 
links which individual police officers might build with individuals or groups 
outside the service. 

Of course a police officer, like every other citizen, is a free agent. When 
off duty, friendships, acquaintances, and social activities are not normally a 
matter for the Force to bother about, or for any colleague to concern himself 
with. Indeed, we serve in a Force which is seeking to introduce greater 
freedom and participation, both in its management and in the way it 
embraces public aspirations and opinions. And in recent years the society we 
serve has come more and more to value openness and frankness and the 
ability to associate freely without undue interference. We are just as entitled, 
of course, to those freedoms. 

But the declared promise we gave as constables to exercise our powers 
impartially makes it sensible for us to be circumspect and careful, and to 
have regard, in this context as in all others, to the impression the public may 
gain from what we do. 

Relationships with individuals are not so difficult a matter. Clearly, none 
of us would have any time for an officer who fell into close association with a 
person of dissolute habits, or with an active criminal —indeed acquaintances 
of that kind could leave the officer open to a disciplinary charge. But this is 
not to say that you must steer clear of the friendship of someone just because 
they have been involved in an offence at some time. Not a bit of it, for such an 
attitude would surely brand you—and the Force—as hopelessly puritan and 
stern, without much understanding of the ways of others. You would be much 
the poorer, too, for you would be cutting yourself off from a large slice of the 
lively world we live in. Many former offenders have benefited from the 
friendship of a sensible and caring police officer, and many police officers 
have been enriched and sustained, sometimes for life, by such a friendship. 

So it is once again a matter of balance for you to strike as a free citizen, 
taking others as you find them, treating them for what they are and not for 
what they might once have been. All you need ensure is that you do not put 
yourself in a position where you may be compromised or where the public is 
likely to doubt reasonably whether your impartiality can be relied upon. 

Much the same principle must apply to any relationship with, or 
membership of, a group. 

The Force positively encourages its officers to take a full part in the social 
life around them, for their own sake as a means of enhancing their awareness 
of the community they serve, and for the sake of the Force which is anxious 
to be seen as a caring contributor to the public good. The community gains 
from this; a number of very worthwhile undertakings, particularly those 
related to the well-being of young people and the socially disadvantaged, 
would not survive half so well without the energy and drive volunteered by 
police officers. Good citizenship, ingrained in so many officers, finds yet 


another outlet in this way. 

Accordingly, you will feel as free as any other citizen to take part in any 
society or organisation—social, sporting, cultural or charitable—which 
captures your attention and enriches your social pleasure. These are pursuits 
which cause no adverse or critical concern to the Force or to the public, the 
members of which are much reassured about the humanity of their police 
force when they observe its members taking part in such things. 

Nevertheless there are a couple of areas which can give rise to public 
apprehension about police participation. There will be, for instance, natural 
disquiet about police membership of any organisation with a party political 
connotation, however slight or indirect that might be, or one which, while 
thought by many members of the public, and many police officers to be very 
worthy —such as a movement for animals’ rights or a peace group— pursues 
its objectives with such earnestness that it is likely eventually to fall foul of 
the law. The public rightly expects police officers to avoid a connection with 
an organisation of that kind, as of course, does the service itself. 

Similarly members of the public are sometimes uneasy when they learn 
that a police officer is a member of, or a contributor to, any private club or 
institution whose purpose, or conditions of participation are not generally 
known or published, or whose activities are kept away from public view. 
Unnecessary conjecture and, sometimes, suspicion, can arise. Although the 
aims of the group may be estimable, and the conjecture without foundation, 
it is important that any police officer who participates should consider how 
he might dispel any apprehension felt by his fellow citizens, and his fellow 
constables, about his probity. 

The Police Regulation which we mentioned earlier (requiring us to 
avoid—on or off duty —any activity likely to interfere with our impartiality or 
to give the impression that it might do so) is a particularly burdensome one in 
this context, for it is all too easy for an onlooker to believe that an officer who 
is a member of such a group will show favour to other members. And it is not 
uncommon for fellow police officers to take the same view, harbouring the 
additional suspicion, that they, not being members, will receive less 
favourable treatment at the hands of supervisors who ave members than they 
deserve in such matters as promotions or postings. Thus an officer must pay 
the most careful regard to the tmpression which others are likely to gain of 
his membership, as well as to what he actually does, however inhibiting he 
may find this to be when arranging his private life. 

One group which has been the subject of conjecture of this kind—and one 
which has unique features that add to the difficulties for police officers—is 
the institution of freemasonry. It will help us to appreciate the special 
obligations which fall on us if, in concluding our discussion of the principles 
which govern the exercise of police powers, we look at the impressions that 
police participation in freemasonry can give, both within and outside the 
service. 

What matters should an officer consider if he is thinking of becoming a 
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freemason? 

To begin with, he will want to weigh the advantages. If accepted as a 
member, he may take satisfaction from participation in a long-established 
institution which embraces people of many kinds from all walks of life, and 
which includes in its upper echelons some of the most distinguished people 
in the land. He may expect too, that membership will bring social pleasure 
and companionship with his fellow masons, some of whom may well be his 
fellow police officers. With them, he may take proper pride in the charitable 
efforts of his lodge, and in the pursuit of the ideal of freemasonry which is 
“the improvement of man both as an individual and as a member of the 
community”. 

And it is important, when considering freemasonry in the context of the 
police service, to remember that many officers, of different ranks, have been 
able to reconcile their private commitment to freemasonry with their public 
duty without difficulty. We should remember too, that much of the conjecture 
about the influence of freemasonry upon our service has not been supported 
by evidence. The accusers—including some police officers who criticise 
freemasonry —have often been wrong. 

There is, of course, a long established principle that no-one should 
accuse, unless he can prove, and there is an obligation—as we shall see later 
when we come to discuss our duty as a Force—that police should adhere 
wholeheartedly to the Rule of Law which requires “reasonableness when 
acting on suspicion”. When, as happens occasionally, a police officer becomes 
so obsessed with freemasonry that he seeks on the flimsiest of evidence to 
lay blame at its door for all sorts of ills which cannot reasonably be connected 
with it, he is acting not just unfairly, but unprofessionally. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary with freemasonry, as with any institution 
including, of course, the police service itself, to strike a distinction between 
the ideal and the reality. Some of the assertions have been supportable. The 
activities of some freemasons have been thought, on reasonable grounds, to 
be motivated by self-interest and not committed to the aims of freemasonry, 
so adding to the suspicion that all may not be well in this very private 
institution. Therefore, although an officer who is a freemason may take great 
care to ensure that membership does not influence him in the exercise of his 
police powers, he may find it impossible to convince a member of the public, 
or a colleague who is not a freemason, that this is always so. 

There are a number of other factors also which weigh against him. 
Firstly, there is the marked exclusivity of the institution and the mystery 
which surrounds the method by which a person is judged by freemasons to 
be suitable for membership of a lodge. Then there is the oddness of the 
initiation ceremony itself, with its strange rites which smack to some of 
immaturity, being reminiscent of the secret societies of boyhood. There is 
some oddness too, in these modern days, about the requirement for 
freemasons to respect social distinctions and the status quo to such an extent 
as to sustain the notion that “while some must rule, others must obey and 


cheerfully accept their inferior positions”. And finally, and most importantly 
in the context of police participation, there is the freemason’s solemnly sworn 
obligation never to reveal the secrets of the craft, including that which tells 
him how he can indicate his affinity to another freemason in a way that will 
not be discerned by onlookers. 

All of these carry considerable weight. They militate against the 
acceptance, by colleagues and citizens alike, of an officer, who is a freemason 
as a man on whose fairness it is possible to rely always, and unquestioningly. 

Nothing in our discussion should be taken as a criticism of freemasonry in 
itself. Of course, some of the factors we have looked at apply to other private 
and selective bodies in the group which we have in mind, but the unique 
combination of them in this institution does cause extreme difficulty for a 
police officer. It is difficulty of a kind not faced by another professional 
person who is a freemason. The police officer’s special dilemma is the 
conflict between his service declaration of impartiality, and the sworn 
obligation to keep the secrets of freemasonry. His declaration has its 
statutory obligation to avoid any activity likely to interfere with impartiality 
or to give the impression that it may do so; a freemason’s oath holds 
inevitably the implication that loyalty to fellow freemasons may supersede 
any other loyalty. 

Thus, an officer who is approached about membership should consider 
these factors most carefully before deciding what to do. It is a matter for his 
judgement of course, and no supervisor should presume to instruct him, for 
to do so would be thought an unwarranted interference with private life. But 
advice and guidance is a very different matter and the discerning officer will 
probably consider it wise to forego the prospect of pleasure and social 
advantage in freemasonry so as to enjoy the unreserved regard of all those 
around him. It follows from this that one who is already a freemason would 
also be wise to ponder, from time to time, whether he should continue as a 
freemason; that would probably be prudent in the light of the way that our 
Force is striving, in these critical days, to present to the public a more open 
and wholehearted image of itself, to show a greater readiness to be 
invigilated and to be free of any unnecessary concealment or secrecy. 

Here again, just as with the other things we have dealt with in this part of 
our discussion, there are no hard and fast rules, and no unarguably correct 
answers. Your judgement about what stance you should take in these very 
difficult issues— which, in the past, have tested, and even beaten, some of 
the wisest and most experienced officers—will be much helped if you 
remember that your declaration of office as a constable must be paramount. 
The responsibility it brings to be impartial does not cease when you leave a 
police station at the finish of your daily duty, it must pervade all that you do, 
privately or publicly, and it must supersede any other loyalty you may have. 

From this, and from the ringing terms of the declaration, we can get the 
final, and perhaps the most important, principle which we must follow when 
exercising our powers: 
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To be, and be seen to be, unfettered by 


obligation, deciding each issue without fear or 


favour, malice or ill-will. 


In summary then, there are a number of duties which flow directly from 
the constitutional position of the constable, and from the public’s expectation 
of how we should use our discretionary powers: 


It is your duty to act always for the general public good, as a helpful 
and reasonable public servant, and not merely as an enforcer of the 
law. 


It is your duty when exercising police powers: 


to avoid peremptoriness; 

to weigh carefully all surrounding factors, and to judge these in the 
light of the Attorney General’s guidance; 

to be humane, having regard to public interests in addition to those of 
victim and offender; 

to be prudent and restrained, paying full regard to what is 
practicable, particularly when off duty; 

to avoid equally undue zeal and undue tolerance; 

to be, and be seen to be, unfettered by obligation, deciding each issue 
without fear or favour, malice or ill-will. 


PART TWO 


Our duty as a Force 


The objectives of the Force 


Since 1829, writers on police affairs contention have drawn attention to 
the necessity for police forces to define the objectives and priorities which 
they see for themselves, to indicate the methods which they plan to use in 
order to achieve those objectives, and to measure whether they have done so. 

Clear definition and rational planning of this sort is seen as eminently 
sensible in the Metropolitan Police, for two reasons. Firstly, it enables the 
Force as a whole to husband carefully, and effectively, its limited resources 
of manpower and equipment. Secondly, the methods we have introduced to 
attain that purpose allow much greater participation, at a local level, in the 
process of agreeing, setting, and achieving the highest standards of service 
and efficiency. 

For us, as individuals, this second aspect of our new system may be the 
most fulfilling and challenging, not least because it moves us away from an 
authoritarian method of management to one which is more participative. 
There are many general advantages also. Firstly, by setting agreed 
objectives, we can make more purposeful the actions of individual police 
officers and local groups of officers. Secondly, by a willing disclosure of our 
intentions and our working practices, we can greatly increase public 
understanding of the problems which face us, the limitations which scarcity 
of resources places upon us, and the ways in which the public can help. 

And this “new” thinking about policing objectives, coupled with the 
original objects drawn up by our first Commissioners, Rowan and Mayne, 
whose declarations still underpin all that we do, has been drawn into a 
statement of corporate purpose—our ‘principles of policing’—which are 
printed elsewhere in this book. You should study it closely. It lies at the heart 
of everything that we do as a Force. All of our detailed objectives and 
priorities are framed in support of it. 

The statement should become the cornerstone of your personal policing 
philosophy. It is worth repeating: 


“The primary aims and duties of the 
Metropolitan Police are to uphold the Rule of 
Law, to protect and assist the citizen and, in 
consultation and co-operation with others in 
the community, to work for the prevention 
and detection of crime and the achievement 
of a peaceful society free of the fear of crime 
and disorder”. 
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The aims and duties stated are not of course “new” in the sense that they 
have not governed us before. Nor could they be, for they are based inevitably 
on the traditional duty which accrues to the constable. Our Force has its own 
statutory base and individuality, of course, and its own unique 
accountability; arising largely because of its importance as the Force which 
polices the seat of Government and the centre of commerce, there are special 
duties imposed upon it and upon individual members. And some of its 
members, our civil staff, though fully committed to the aims of the Force and 
dealing very closely with the public, do not exercise police powers. 
Nevertheless, the Force is essentially a collection of constables; whatever 
else, a collection of constables must, collectively, have no lesser standards 
than individual constables. 

We are on familiar ground then, in view of our earlier discussion about the 
declaration of office and the duties of individual constables. We can look upon 
the core statement as articulating tried and tested objectives which have 
been re-defined to give a fresh degree of emphasis and a new relationship 
between them, to reflect the complexities of modern life and to take account 
of our social evolution since professional policing began in 1829. 

Further discussion of some of the aspects of the statement will show what 
a rapidly growing complex of duties nowadays falls upon us, and will enable 
us to recognise the professional good sense of working always to attract 
public support. We will also be able to develop our thoughts about police 
conduct. 


Our primary duties, the Rule of Law and the fear of crime 


The phrase ‘Rule of Law’ is a general term, of wide meaning, incorporating 
a number of the ideals and principles which are crucial to the process of 
government and justice in a free society. Jt includes also some of the 
provisions on human rights propounded by bodies such as the Council of 
Europe and the United Nations. We will discuss these important matters 
later on. 

The duty of upholding the Rule of Law means, therefore, a number of 
things for us in the police service. We must, as the phrase clearly implies, 
apply the law of the land, as enacted in statutes, or as established by 
Common Law, and maintain the Queen’s Peace. But as we shall see, to 
uphold the Rule of Law in its full sense when enforcing the law, we must keep 
strictly within prescribed powers, abstain from arbitrary action, and respect 
the individual rights and freedoms of all citizens. 

We know that one of our main emphases in maintaining the peace, and 
applying the law, must be upon prevention, as was the case in 1829 when the 
principal object was formulated as follows: 


“It should be understood at the outset that the 


principal object to be attained is the 
prevention of crime. To this great end every 


effort of the police ts to be directed. The 
security of person and property, the 
preservation of the public tranquillity and all 
other objects of a police establishment will 
thus be better effected than by detection and 
punishment of the offender after he has 
succeeded in committing the crime.” 

Though that object remains today just as valid as it was on the day it was 
written, in recent years it has been sensible to acknowledge that skill in the 
detection of crime, as well as in its prevention, is important in our quest to 
deter offenders, and to protect and assist the citizen. Moreover, as our 
statement indicates to us, our society cannot be considered at ease, and truly 
protected by us, if our fellow citizens are bedevilled by a fear of crime and 
disorder. 

Recent research shows that fear of crime has emerged as a matter which 
contributes to the process of neighbourhood decline, thus affecting the 
stability of the community. Fear of crime in the mind of the average citizen is 
produced not only by the actual rate of crime and the number of people 
perceived as potential criminals, but also by the physical appearance of the 
locality. We have all worked in areas of decay where litter, graffiti, and 
derelict buildings abound, and where vandalism seems uncontrolled. All this 
increases the citizen’s feeling of insecurity, as does the inordinate presence in 
the streets of disorderly and unpredictable people such as those suffering 
from the effects of habitual drink or drugs—a presence which is itself 
another symptom of social decay. 

In areas where this menacing, disorderly or lawless atmosphere grows 
apparent, the more affluent move out, shops lose profitability as a result, and 
they move; businesses move away as skills in the locality diminish, property 
declines in value and the municipal rate base is eroded. All this feeds on 
itself—as many police officers have seen at first hand to their dismay —and 
there is a despairing spirit. This sometimes leaves people unhappy, fearful 
and unwilling to co-operate with any institution, including the police. And if 
we do not enjoy public co-operation and support in these areas, we cannot 
expect to police very effectively. 

It is clear that we must work very closely with local authorities and other 
agencies to put this right, by ensuring that such measures as we are able to 
take to control disorder and prevent and detect crime go hand in hand with 
any local efforts to improve the appearance and economic viability of 
run-down areas. Only by first restoring a feeling of security and confidence, 
can economic investment and regeneration occur in the worst of our 
inner-city areas. 

You will see that working publicly and co-operatively in this way 
and addressing diligently the fear of crime, is not only good citizenship 
in that it serves to improve the lot of our fellows, but it is also very 
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good professional sense. 

So, enlisting public support for our efforts is important if we are to control 
disorder and to prevent crime. But, as we know, nothing in police life is 
simple to achieve, and there is another dimension to the prevention of crime 
which we must consider. There is a balance, a very delicate one, that we are 
obliged sometimes to strike between the prevention of crime on the one 
hand, and the preservation of public tranquillity on the other. 

On occasion, it is not possible to achieve fully the one without risk of 
endangering the other, and our understanding of public wishes about the 
prevention of crime—what level of crime they consider tolerable, and what 
they do not, and what level of police activity they consider tolerable, and 
what they do not—has not always been faultless. It has been necessary in 
recent times for us to work hard as a Force to develop mechanisms to consult 
more effectively with the varied communities in London, so that we can 
judge more accurately just what a community’s aspirations are in that 
direction. 

The spur for much of this arose out of the riots in London during 1981, 
when there were serious public disturbances in Brixton. Police officers who 
were there will not forget them easily. Neither will anyone who was serving 
then forget the public outcry afterwards about who was to blame. The 
police, for their alleged misbehaviour before the riots, came in for a 
considerable share of the outrage and the acrimony, particularly from some 
minority ethnic groups, many of whose representatives saw the police as 
enemies. It is accepted now, by police as well as by others, that this view had 
some justification. But there were other, less easily discernible, causes, as is 
now well accepted also, and the enquiry which was conducted under the 
Police Act by Lord Scarman points to ways in which co-operative effort can 
help to avoid any repeat of the tragic disorder. Lord Scarman’s report, a 
document of great substance and penetration, has led to important changes 
in police strategies and attitudes. 

The innovations which flowed from Lord Scarman’s enquiry need to be 
developed wholeheartedly, for they should enable us to be more 
forward-thinking and perceptive in discerning what it is that a community 
requires of its police. We should now be better equipped to decide, in 
consultation with the community, and in the light of the law of the land, how 
to strike our sometimes difficult balances in a particular area. 

In other words, with public help through our consultative machinery, our 
Force should be able to perform better that primary duty mentioned earlier 
which falls to us as constables and as citizens: the maintenance of a state of 
civilised tranquility which facilitates the enjoyment of individual rights, and 
which allows the unfettered attainment of lawful aspirations. 

Thus, by considering both the general discussion we have had about the 
duty of the constable, and the development of the aims of the Force which we 
have described, it is possible for us to define what is our collective and 
individual duty: 


It is a duty to prevent and detect crime, to 
keep the peace, to assuage fear of crime and 
disorder, and, wherever possible, to enlist the 
help of our fellow citizens in achieving those 
ends. 


Society’s fundamental rights and values 


We can be sure that we will be much helped in developing our 
understanding of public attitudes, and in improving our growing rapport 
with those we serve, by addressing ourselves enthusiastically to those other 
important duties which fall upon us under the Rule of Law: to work always 
within prescribed powers, to avoid arbitrary action, and to respect individual 
rights. 

 enine “within prescribed powers” and avoiding “arbitrary action” 
mean that we must act within the law, and within any agreed codes of 
practice which govern police conduct, and that we must keep clearly within 
the bounds imposed by the fundamental rights and values maintained by 
British society as a whole—the rights and values which you and I cherish for 
ourselves, as fellow citizens. 

The twelve most important rights and values, for the purposes of our 
present discussion, are: 

respect for human dignity; 

the right to free speech; 

the right to free association; 

prohibition of discriminatory behaviour towards individuals, 
classes of persons and minority groups; 

the requirement of reasonableness when acting upon suspicion; 
the requirement to use only such force as is necessary to accomplish 
a legitimate purpose; 

restrictions on powers of arrest and detention; 

the observance of suspects’ rights; 

the right of access to legal advice; 

integrity in the collection and presentation of evidence; 

the right to silence; 

the presumption of innocence. 


Adherence to these great principles is a duty which, of course, arises on 
moral grounds, but there is, in addition, a distinct professional 
advantage—and therefore a public advantage—to be gained from careful 
attention to our attitudes in this context. 

Police officers who comply with society’s demands about how police 
should behave, who wholeheartedly support and defend society’s own 
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values, and who adhere scrupulously to society’s rules about fairness, 
are able reasonably to demand in return that their fellow citizens 
should actively support policing aims. They can expect too, that 
people will comply voluntarily with the law, and with police authority, 
when it is properly exercised. 

The idea that there is an unspoken contract of this sort between police 
and public is not new. It has always been part of the philosophy of the 
citizen/policeman. But in recent years it has become increasingly important 
to sustain the idea as society has become more dispersed and as communities 
in some areas have decayed and lost cohesion. 

Police officers number only a hundred thousand or so in this country. We 
are charged with policing, helping and guiding many millions of people of 
widely different backgrounds, skills, religions, aspirations, cultures and 
habits; a marvellous mix of interesting folk—exciting, exasperating, and 
probably quite unlike anything that has gone before. This means that the 
pursuit by police of public acceptance and co-operation, which has always 
been a matter of good professional and practical sense, has now become a 
matter of urgent duty. 

There tumbles from the twelve principles of the Rule of Law we have 
mentioned a bundle of maxims, many of which are of traditional importance 
for the police, and most of which apply as much to the Force as to the 
individual officer. A couple of the maxims are so important to us that we 
must deal with them later as separate entities. 

But first there are nine principles of the Rule of Law which are well 
supported by criminal law and legal practice, and which ought, on that 
account alone, to have the wholehearted support of police officers. 

The right to free speech, freedom of association, and to legal advice, the 
right to silence and to be presumed innocent until guilty is proved, the 
requirements of reasonableness when acting on suspicion, the observance of 
the rules relating to the rights of suspects and to powers of arrest and 
detention, and the requirement for integrity in the collection and 
presentation of evidence, are rightly made the subject of legal rules and 
codes of practice which oblige police to comply or risk rejection of their case, 
and even penalty. 

Regrettably, the fact that some of the codes and rules are couched in very 
restrictive terms has occurred not so much because fairness cannot 
otherwise be achieved, but because of the necessity to define things with 
great accuracy in order to prevent misinterpretation or malpractice. 


There have been cases in which suspects have been unfairly 
treated, or the rules of practice have been broken. 

In the worst cases police evidence has been deliberately false and 
contrived, leading to miscarriages of justice. 

Disgraceful conduct of that kind is wrong, manifestly unprofessional 
and often criminal. It works very much against the interests of the 


public, and of you and me as police officers. 

Let there be no doubt that the careless, thoughtless, irresponsible or 
downright wicked actions of a few, in the selfish hope of some short-term 
advantage, can hurt cruelly the many, for such behaviour leads to a gradual 
reduction in the general reliance which courts and juries feel able to put on 
police evidence. 

When this happens, the personal reputations of fine officers can be 
wrongly sullied, perfectly proper evidence which ought to sustain a 
conviction can be suspected and rejected by courts, allowing the guilty to 
escape their just deserts, and the good name of our Force, and the police 
service, to be seriously damaged. 

Dire penalties for us, and the public, to pay for the work of fools, you will 
agree. 

Therefore we have a clear duty in this context which we can express as 
follows: 


It is a duty to uphold the rule of law by 
sustaining wholeheartedly: 

the right to free speech; 

the right to free association; 

the right of access to legal advice; 

the right to silence; 

the presumption of innocence; 


and by scrupulous compliance with: 

the requirement of reasonableness when 
acting upon suspicion; 

the rules pertaining to the rights of suspects; 
the restrictions on powers of arrest and 
detention; and 

the requirement for integrity in the collection 
and presentation of evidence. 


These are all matters of sensible police professionalism and each of them 
is covered to one degree or another in our police orders and instructions, as 
well as in the law. But, of course, shrewdness, penetration, and the ability to 
stick to our purpose are necessary if we are to investigate crimes effectively 
and to enforce the law against the unscrupulous and the wicked. These 
attributes too are included in police training and are rightly taught alongside 
the requirements specified in the above duty. 
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The public has something of a double-edged expectation of us here. They 
expect that we should not, on the one hand, be easily fooled (indeed, that we 
should not be fooled at all!) or put off by the wily and the sly, and that we 
should, on the other hand, be fair and be seen to be fair, by impeccable 
application of the rules to everyone we deal with including, of course, the 
wily and the sly! 

And just as we are expected to be ready to pit our strength against the 
violent and the disorderly, and keep ourselves fit in order to do so, so we are 
expected to pit our wits against the cheat and the villain, and to keep our wits 
sharpened for that purpose. 

At a glance these things seem to run against each other, but there is no 
real dilemma here if we remember the compelling necessity for honesty in all 
that we do. 

In order to prevent any decline in the regard which society has for 
our truthfulness and integrity, we must follow the rules and codes, in 
fact and in spirit, with enthusiasm and careful competence. 

If we fail to do that then all the shrewdness, stamina and 
sharpwittedness we can muster will count for naught; the wrongdoer 
will escape, and our professionalism will be left very much in doubt. 

It is therefore not only a requirement of duty, of morality, and of the 
law — it is professional to keep to the rules. 


Respect for human dignity and prohibition of 
discriminatory behaviour 


Running as a thread through our discussion so far, and through the duties 
which we have defined, is the requirement that we should be impartial, fair, 
and sympathetic to the ditemmas of others. That requirement looms large in 
our training systems, is emphasised in our Force orders, and it is enshrined in 
the Rule of Law principles demanding respect for human dignity and the 
prohibition of discriminatory behaviour. 

The requirement is reflected in general police practice, too. You might 
well be able to think of examples of good and humane work by officers who 
have decided complex issues and who have taken action in pressing and 
trying circumstances, with quiet, seemingly unhurried judgement and a fine 
regard for the needs of others. A calm and careful approach to duty accords 
with the real spirit of your office of constable; you should do to your fellow 
citizen only that which you would happily see done to yourself, and you 
should advance a patient and careful respect for individual dignity, showing 
courtesy to all. 

Although sometimes this seems to be easier said than done in these 
comparatively hectic days, it has been a duty since professional policing 
began. 

The Instruction Book of 1829, speaking on the attitude of a police officer, 
said: 


“While prompt to prevent crime and arrest 
criminals, he must look on himself as the 
servant and guardian of the general public 
and treat all law abiding citizens, 
irrespective of their race, colour, creed or 
social position, with unfailing patience and 
courtesy. By the use of tact and good humour 
the public can usually be induced to comply 
with directions and thus the necessity for 
using force, with its possible public 
disapproval, 1s avoided”. 

This puts the requirement into an essentially practical context. It is 
certainly true, as your experience will have shown you, that much difficultly 
can be avoided by a kindly word, or a sympathetic ear. But if only there were 
always enough time, you might say! 

In London, where pressures abound, one of the greatest an officer has to 
suffer is pressure of time. The amount of work that has to be done can 
sometimes give little opportunity for leisurely courtesy and understanding. 
An officer who, for example, is at the scene of his fourth or fifth burglary ina 
day, and knows that after dealing with that, he has to go on to others, may be 
tempted to become off hand and brusque, because he thinks that that is 
“businesslike” and will give the appearance of efficiency. 

But to victims of the burglary the occasion will be far from routine; it may 
be for them the first time a police officer has dealt with them, and the 
incident will long remain in their memories, as an impression of how the 
police, in general, behave. Patience is not just the right and civilised thing 
here, it makes professional sense; support and approval from the community 
will not be forthcoming without it. 

Of course it is important that we should be courteous and patient 
with everyone with whom we deal, whatever their appearance, their 
style of life, or whatever demand they seek to make of us. 

And it is particularly important that we should take care of the ill or the 
infirm, as well as the aged, and the otherwise vulnerable. Some elderly 
people, the housebound, those living alone, and not only those who are in 
disadvantaged inner city areas but those living in London’s “better” areas as 
well, become dismayed and confused with the pace of life, with the bustle 
and noise, and the boisterous rumpus of the younger people around them. 
They are sometimes too frightened to go out, particularly at night, and they 
deserve the attention of hardy folk like police officers. The reassurance and 
the support which we can give them by doing our duty —sometimes just by 
being seen about the place—will do much to restore their confidence and 
their ability to tolerate what is to them a new style and speed of life. 

We know, as well, how important it is to offer compassion and ready help 
to anyone undergoing trauma or experiencing grief. Many a man or 
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woman —and a child too—has been able to tolerate grief and pain that much 
more readily because of the immediate support of a staunch, sympathetic 
and dependable police officer. The strong arm of the law, used gently, can be 
a great comfort. Never forget its power, and be ready always to offer it to 
anyone who may require it. 

We have a particular duty, too, to others who may need special and patient 
attention because they do not readily understand our customs or our 
language, particularly those from among our recent immigrant groups. Then 
there are our minority ethnic groups, many born in the United Kingdom. 
Many feel themselves very much at risk of being subjected to racial attacks 
and discrimination—even from us, as well as from the public at large—and 
they can become very apprehensive that the police, and society, may not be 
able to protect them properly. 

Members of ethnic minorities may have fears and difficulties not 
generally experienced by most and, partially because of this, the attitude to 
police of black youngsters—particularly those of West Indian origin—has 
given much cause for concern of late. Incidents—some of which are capable 
of rational explanation, as well as those giving some grounds for 
apprehension about police over-zealousness or misbehaviour—have been 
elevated to scandals. Events such as festivals and parades, which ought to 
have been peaceful and joyous occasions, have given undue trouble when 
black youngsters have turned to crime and disorder, often using police as 
targets. 

The fact that there are many possible reasons for this including, of course, 
the increasing feeling of rejection and frustration amongst black youngsters, 
and the irresponsibility of the youngsters’ behaviour, is important but 
beyond the immediate scope of this text. 

We should acknowledge that there is an uncritical readiness in some of us 
to think poorly of the black community, not only the young. There is an 
over-generalised assumption, on occasions, of their involvement in violent 
crime, deceit and collaboration in avoiding detection and rescuing lawfully 
detained prisoners, lack of intelligence and the ability to articulate, and 
absence of the motivation to work. Similarly, some black community 
comment on the police features allegations of racial prejudice, harassment 
and abuse, use of excessive force, falsification of evidence, and indifference 
to the problems of black people. 

Allegations of this nature, coming from both “sides”, feed off each other. 
Examples of positive conduct both by police and by black community alike 
struggle for recognition against such a background and it is hard to persuade 
some that a rational assessment, rather than labels of convenience and 
generality, is both fair and just. 

The police will need to work hard and patiently to increase their 
understanding of minority ethnic groups, expecially the young blacks, and, 
at the same time, to do what they can to encourage the young and old from 
such groups to understand ourselves. 


Initially we need to aim for greater involvement of all sections of the 
community in policing, whether this means asking for their help with 
training or encouraging participation in neighbourhood watch schemes, and 
we should ensure that we, as constables, respond with thoughtfulness and 
enthusiasm. In the long term the increasing level of recruitment into the 
Force of men and women from our minority ethnic groups and our improved 
appreciation of “policing skills” should help—particularly if these can be 
supported by the actions and statesmanship of civil leaders and others in 
public life. 

But all the efforts made will.be of little value if public pronouncements of 
good intent are not carried through into practice in our day to day contact 
with the community we serve. 

Patience, civility and a careful regard for every person’s self-esteem will 
right the position in the end. Clearly: 


It is a duty to show compassionate respect for 


the dignity of the individual and to treat every 


person of whatever social position, race or 
creed, with courtesy and understanding. 


The use of force 


We are the only public service which, as a matter of duty, when making 
arrests or preventing criminal offences, is required, and empowered, to lay 
hands on citizens. 

Daily, throughout the country, there will be thousands of incidents in 
which this needs to be done. Hundreds of arrests are made each day, many of 
them involving drunken, drugged, or seriously disturbed people. Every 
week in this country thousands of police officers are taken from their normal 
work and mustered for duty at demonstrations, marches, football matches 
and other sporting events, in such a way that they can more readily be used 
to control and, if necessary, lay hands upon to arrest or eject thousands of 
their fellows. 

In no other part of the country does this happen quite to the extent that it 
occurs in London; our city is so often the focus for discontent and protest, as 
well as rowdy celebration. Yet most of this takes place without serious 
trouble or hurt, because of the willingness of the individual police officer 
good humouredly to mediate and calm. Though there may be an initial 
struggle, the vast majority of arrests are accomplished unremarkably and 
peacefully, as are nearly all confrontations between policeman and citizen. 
That is a credit to society, and to the police, whose restraint and skill, 
strategies and tactics, have often received acclaim. 

But occasionally things go wrong and violence flares. Then the readiness 
of the Force, its training to deal with public disorder, its equipment, and most 
importantly of all its tactics, are put to the test—sometimes severely so—in 
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its attempt to restore order with the minimum of force. 

In this area great strides have been taken during recent years. Since the 
1981 riots, and Lord Scarman’s recommendation that we must be better 
equipped and trained to deal with disorder, the co-ordination and control of 
resources in the Force and the husbanding of officers into small but flexible 
units, we have been able to respond much more quickly and effectively to 
potential threats to the peace. 

Violence occurs nevertheless. 

In its various ugly forms violence is all too prevalent a part of the 
hurly-burly of the police officer’s daily life in some areas. Many assaults take 
place. Every day police officers are injured in London. All these incidents are 
hurtful and unpleasant, and occasionally some are very serious indeed, 
leading to grave incapacity and, tragically, even to death. Rightly, there is 
always public concern about these assaults; much is said, and many new 
initiatives are proposed, in the quest to reduce the level of violence in our 
society though, alas, progress seems painfully slow to those of us who have 
to face it daily. 

And when things go badly awry, on an individual or on a Force basis, and 
police are accused of assault or brutality, the spotlight rightly falls on us. Out 
of even relatively simple cases, great debates arise. Accusation and counter 
accusation abound. The actions of individual officers are probed, again and 
again. Explanations, though they be true or false, are hoisted up to the light 
and penetrated and shaken, sometimes with scant regard to the fact that, at 
the time, the officer had not the facility of this fine hindsight and was obliged 
to judge things in an instant, to react immediately. 

But that is the way of police life, of course, and it is proper and right that 
there should be careful public invigilation of our use of force. And the more 
so since on a number of occasions we have been found wanting; incidents 
ranging from careless overreaction and burly excess, to deliberate and 
wicked assault have been levelled, and proved, against individual officers. 

All the more important then that we should develop our ability to remain 
calm and restrained, and to apply force economically and humanely. 

You should regard it as a matter of personal pride to be able to 
arrest a violent offender, quell a breach of the peace, or deal 
expeditiously with a disturbed or drunken man quietly, skilfully, and 
with the minimum of fuss. Your training has just that in view, and it is 
important that police officers should develop the expertise, and 
maintain their physical fitness, to do these things well. 


Your experience will show you that, as your skills improve, so your 
confidence grows, and the chances of your receiving an injury diminish. 

You will learn, too, that you should beware the loose-lipped and boastful 
police officer who makes too much of every incident. 

An officer who reacts spectacularly to every sign of resistance to what he 
wants to do, particularly when in the company of other officers, and who 


afterwards is full of noise and coarse boasting is, you can be sure, an officer 
who lacks skill, and courage, is unsure of himself, and perhaps on the edge of 
losing his nerve and becoming a bully. He will let us down if we do not act. 
He needs help, counsel, and further training to meet the high standards of 
restraint and professional efficiency in the use of force which the public is 
entitled to demand of us. 

You should strive to exhibit those attitudes whatever the pressures and 
the provocation. The more often you succeed in doing this the greater will be 
your resolution when next faced with violence, and the more impressive your 
example to other officers. 

And the Force is putting much effort into fulfilling its obligation in this 
context, that is to develop the training methods, tactics and policies, which 
will help you to fulfil your difficult, individual obligations. 

In recent years there have been great strides in the training given in 
self-defence, and the economic application of physical restraints. The 
necessity for each officer to be fit—both physically and psychologically —is 
now well recognised, and the Force is developing new methods of 
discerning, and then helping, the debilitating symptoms of stress. 

Hand in hand with this, there has been considerable progress in the way 
the Force selects, equips, trains, and assesses those officers who are 
authorised to use firearms. The tactics and strategies which might be 
employed by senior officers directing incidents where firearms may need to 
be used, are the subject of constant review and refinement. 

But all of this, excellent and carefully developed though it may be, alters 
not one jot the obligation which falls, individually, upon each of us. The 
decision to use force at the appropriate level, is one which falls—no matter 
how complex and spectacular, or how simple and unobtrusive the incident 
may be—upon the individual constable. 

You will see that the obligation to decide for yourself, and if necessary to 
account afterwards to society through the law, arises in this context as it does 
in all others from your office of constable. 

Our last principle springing from the Rule of Law, then, is one which 
allows us to draw together a number of different threads: 


It is a duty to show both resolution and 
restraint if faced with violent resistance, and to 
use, with consummate skill, only such force as is 
necessary to accomplish a legitimate purpose. 


Summary 


During this second part we have examined the aims and objects of the Force 
and have been able in the light of this, and of our discussion about the 
position of the constable, to define four duties, as follows: 
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It is a duty to prevent and detect crime, to 
keep the peace, to assuage fear of crime and 
disorder, and, wherever possible, to enlist the 
help of our fellow citizens in achieving those 
ends. 

It is a duty to uphold the Rule of Law by 
sustaining wholeheartedly: 

the right to free speech; 

the right to free association; 

the right of access to legal advice; 

the right to silence; 

the presumption of innocence; 


and by scrupulous compliance with: 

the requirement of reasonableness when 
acting upon suspicion; 

the rules pertaining to the rights of suspects; 
the restrictions on powers of arrest and 
detention; and 

the requirement for integrity in the collection 
and presentation of evidence. 

It is a duty to show compassionate respect for 
the dignity of the individual and to treat every 
person of whatever social position, race or 
creed, with courtesy and understanding. 

It is a duty to show both resolution and 


restraint if faced with violent resistance, and 
to use, with consummate skill, only such force 


as is necessary to accomplish a legitimate 
purpose. 


PART THREE 


Our duty to each other 


Personal standards and group loyalty 


Because we deal primarily with people who find themselves in 
heightened or dramatic circumstances, it is not surprising that most of the 
skills, attitudes and qualities demanded of us are those which will succeed in 
times of crisis. Those to whom we are responsible, our fellow citizens, want 
us to show, consistently, as a matter of ordinary daily duty, the qualities to 
which they themselves doubtless aspire but which they do not always show. 

If they did, what need of constables? 

It is, thank goodness, part of the human condition to endeavour to 
improve. Police officers are, by obligation and perhaps by inclination also, in 
the vanguard of that quest for improvement. But we are all of us fallible, and, 
as our fellow citizens sometimes fall short of ordinary standards, so do we 
sometimes fall short of the even higher standards expected of us. 

Let us look at the standards we are expected to keep and the qualities we 
are expected to show. It is a formidable list. 

From the duties we have constructed out of our position as constables we 
find that as public servants we should be tolerant, careful, thoughtful, 
well-balanced, humane, prudent, practical, wise and incorruptible. 

From the duties which arise for us, as members of a force, we see that we 
must be public spirited, scrupulously fair, valiant defenders of public ideals, 
tough, alert, courteous, compassionate, and both resolute and restrained. 

And we need not rest our view of this only on the assessment of ourselves 
which we have made in this book. Police duties and the qualities required to 
accomplish them have been the subject of many enquiries, committees and 
commissions. We have lots of evidence of what the public expects. Perhaps 
the best summation of what is required comes from the most recent Royal 
Commission on Police: 


“Discretionary duties demand powers of 
observation and memory and a well- 
developed sense of personal responsibility. 
... The constable ts expected to act with 
authority, commonsense, courage and 
leadership. ... Physical toughness, mental 
alertness, a long-established reputation for 
honesty and fair-dealing, tact, kindness, 
courtesy and a sense of humour: such 
qualities are taken for granted...” 
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Therein lies the nub, perhaps. They ave taken for granted by the vast 
majority of people, or at least our daily exhibition of this formidable list of 
qualities is considered unremarkable by the man on the street. 
Unremarkable, that is, until one of us is discovered to be well short of the 
mark, perhaps to the extent of committing a disciplinary or criminal offence. 
Then there is excitement enough, and we are reminded, time and again, that 
public interest in the standard of our behaviour, although not much in 
evidence when all is well, does in fact run deep, and any shortcoming on our 
part is a matter of great concern for all. 

This is a good sign, and far from making us despair should give us 
pleasure. 

It is an accolade, indeed, that the community demands the very 
highest standards of us, and that the great majority, silent from day to 
day, trust us to achieve those standards, being quick to take interest 
only when we do not do so, and then showing hurt and outrage if our 
failure is serious. 

We can take a proper pride in our high ideals in the same way as our 
public takes a proper pride in us. No group of people in any other walk of life 
has quite the same, all pervasive obligations to their fellows—on duty and off 
duty. 

But what duties do we owe each other, and how can we ensure that our 
standards are kept? 

A main requirement is for us to show mutual support, particularly when 
the going is rough, and to be ever ready to aid a colleague, mentally as well 
as physically. 

Group loyalty in our service is strong. It can have a wonderfully 
supporting effect for the less able and less experienced of us, and it is so 
important for the well-being of the Force that it is the task of those who hold 
supervisory posts to arrange our organisation and our policies so that their 
combined effect is to create and sustain such a spirit. 

You will find, that the group spirit and high morale in the Force is, 
perhaps, the most enjoyable side of police life. It is your duty to foster it, and 
to help younger colleagues to get enrichment from it. And you should 
consider it a matter of personal pride to help them reach our high standards, 
by yourself giving careful leadership to new entrants, and by setting them a 
wise and good example. 

To this end we each have an obligation to work to increase our 
professional skills, and to widen our experience, so that we can better advise 
and support our colleagues as well as perform our duties more effectively. 

And we have a duty, too, to keep ourselves in top physical 
condition, not only to sustain a good collective spirit and a cheerful 
resilience—and fitness always does that—but also to be able to 
support each other firmly at times of pressing need. A flabby, easily 
exhausted police officer, who has neglected himself and is out of 


condition, is a disaster when police are called to action. He is no good 
to any of us, or to the public. 

In the context of our duty to each other, we have another main 
requirement. 

We must, for the sake of the service and as a matter of duty, be careful 
invigilators of those around us in the service. 

This is a clear and particular obligation, perhaps even the most important 
obligation, for those of us who hold rank. But it is also a general duty which 
falls on all of us equally, whatever our rank and whatever our position in the 
Force. 

The group loyalty we have mentioned, though vital for an effective force 
and worth cherishing on that account alone, can work to our disadvantage. 
Unless such loyalty is carefully managed, it can become a harmfully 
insulating mechanism for police officers if they find themselves under siege 
from a world which is too critical, boisterous or hectic. A defensive 
mechanism like this can sometimes so warp judgement that officers in a 
small group will turn against the rest of us, rejecting our ideals and values 
and emphasising their own. 

Then, as has happened a number of times in the history of the police 
service, that group comes to work against public and service interests. The 
intellectual freedom, which so enriches the constable, becomes arrogant. It is 
assumed that the general rules of behaviour do not apply to the group. 
They make their own rules. They become conspiratorial, secretive, looking 
upon other members of the Force as their antagonists. Such a group, if not 
removed, will hurt us all. 

We have a duty to guard against this sort of development, and to assist 
each other by careful leadership and forthright statesmanship to create 
throughout our Force an atmosphere of openness and co-operation, which 
will not allow cancerous growth of that kind to flourish. 

When faced with malpractice by any officer your duty is clear. 
Although in such a case you must, of course, apply all those restraints 
and considerations which we have mentioned earlier as being 
necessary principles governing all police action, there is no room for 
equivocation of any kind when you see wrongdoing by a police officer, 
or when you obtain any other credible evidence of it. 

With your growing experience of colleagues, and your knowledge of 
police practice, you should not have too much difficulty in 
differentiating between what is over-zealousness, or laziness, or error 
of judgement, or genuine mistake, and what is wickedly neglectful or 
even criminal. 

And you may not shield yourself from your duty by closing your 
eyes, or falling silently behind your group loyalty. 

You must speak out, and ACT. 

Failure to do so would not just be neglectful on your part, it would 
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be so serious an evasion of your duty as an individual constable as to 
attract the most severe punishment. 

And rightly so, for herein lies the real greatness of your office. Your duty 
to act fearlessly, and impartially, is unqualified. It is as much a duty—one 
might say even more a duty—for you to act against a fellow officer who is a 
criminal, as it is for you to take action against anyone else. 

If it should be your misfortune to find yourself in this position, do your 
duty resolutely. 

Take no account of the empty protests, breast-beating or excuses of any 
foolish officers who may side with the one you accuse, and demand that you 
should shield him. 

They are wrong. You are right. 

The Force and the great majority of its members who are jealous of its 
fine ideals and principles, will support you enthusiastically. 

And so, too, will the public stand by you. 

From this important discussion we can define a complex but fundamental 
duty: 


It is a duty to guard the good reputation of the 
Force, to work constantly to maintain its high 
ideals, to encourage others to do so by good 
example and leadership, and to contribute to 
its excellence by showing resolution and 
honesty if faced with police malpractice. 


To protect and assist the citizen 


The only part of our Statement of Policing Principles which we have yet 
to examine is the individual, and joint, duty to “protect and assist the 
citizen”. 

It is appropriate for us to deal with this in the last part of our 
examination —in the context of our duty to each other. As we will see, it is a 
very important aspect of our duty and affords the best opportunity to give a 
clear indication to each other of our public spiritedness and of commitment to 
our collective ends. 

Protecting and assisting the citizen is a broad-based duty, embracing 
many activities; it also serves always to cement good relationships with 
individual citizens and with community groups. 

As your training will have shown you, the police have a general duty to 
administer a variety of regulatory and supervisory legal measures which 
directly, or indirectly, assist the public. For example, we must work to 
administer and enforce traffic law so as to keep our roads safe and to 
maintain free passage on highways and other public places. Public safety in 
the general sense is very much our business also. These general regulatory 


duties take up quite the majority of police time. They do not often hit the 
headlines, but they demand of us the same sorts of skills, the same 
sure-footed and unflappable attention to the needs of others, and the same 
understanding and tolerance of what is sometimes inadvertent breaking of 
the law. But sometimes, breaches are deliberate and then the same firm 
commitment to the public purpose is necessary as in our more spectacular 
duties. There would be much disruption of life, and occasionally great 
danger to the public, if we were not assiduously to apply ourselves to these 
matters. 

In London we have also unique duties concerning the security of the 
Royal Family, the protection of foreign diplomats and visitors, and those 
responsibilities which we exercise because our city houses the seat of 
Government. 

But perhaps most important of all in this context, we have, by tradition 
and convention and in step with forces outside London, a duty to befriend the 
public whenever they need help. In everyday terms, this can range from our 
well-known willingness to provide information about the correct time, or 
where to catch a bus, or guidance on a particular law, to the opposite extreme 
of offering immediate and compassionate assistance at times of illness, 
tragedy or grief. 

People who are in distress are entitled to sympathetic guidance and 
comfort from us, and we must never be slow to give it. We are an emergency 
service, nearly always first on the scene, and we must be ready both as a 
Force and as individuals to assist unhesitatingly and skilfully, in cases of 
accident and disaster. Our training, our contingency planning, our 
equipment, and our communication systems, are all geared sensibly to 
facilitate this. 

Imaginative action and considerable innovation are called for if we are to 
be fully competent in this respect. Many are the times when, at scenes of 
accidents and other disasters, police officers have displayed tireless 
endeavour and quiet leadership of an exemplary kind, being able thereby to 
turn chaos to order, and panic to calm. 


We must, therefore, take care as individuals, and as a Force, to 
develop our professional skills, our knowledge of our ground, and our 
resourcefulness, in order to meet unexpected problems quickly. We 
are strong and fit, and used to working as a team, so that our fellow 
citizens have come, by tradition, to see us as staunch and reassuring 
friends to whom they can turn whenever they are faced with danger 
and uncertainty. 


From this widespread endeavour a clear principle arises: 


It is a duty to befriend and assist the citizen 
by giving sympathetic guidance and comfort 
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to all in distress, and to advance staunch 
leadership when the public is faced with 
disaster or uncertainty. 


Our final duty 


We have examined at length in this book the requirement that we must 
improve our professional skills, and our human qualities, in order to serve 
our fellow men better and to encourage each other, by example, to do so. 

In doing this we have mentioned some of the failings and wrongdoings of 
police officers who do not reach our high standards in instances which help 
us discern precisely where our duties lie. 

Now that we have discerned where they do lie, we can see also that, as we 
have said, the duties are unique. No one else shares them. As the Royal 
Commission on the police said in 1960: 


“The constable must be vigilant both to use 
his authority adequately and instantly as 
occasion demands, and at the same time 
never to exceed it. We are satisfied that this 
individual responsibility 1s more onerous 
than any delegated to, or assumed by, a 
member of any comparable profession or 
occupation. Responsibility of this kind, to be 
properly and reasonably exercised, demands 
high moral standards and a nice exercise of 
judgement”. 

Unique then. And more... 


“The police function to which you and I are 
dedicated is perhaps the most worthwhile 
and most noble function in any free society. 
For you and I have this in common, that we 
represent government by consent”. 

SIR ROBERT MARK 


So, unique. And noble. 


And you will know that that surely is right, for just as you might have had 
the misfortune in your time to observe police officers who are not so good, 
you will have had the pleasure of working with many, many more who are 
very good indeed—and some whose actions are so consistently above 
reproach as to defy adequate description. 

Moreover you will have heard about—indeed, may have been fortunate 
enough to serve with— officers who on occasion have responded to the 


demands of duty with such incomparable skill, and such disregard for 
themselves, as to take your breath away with admiration. 

The general public, as well as the service, rightly admires the many 
police officers who, in pursuit of criminals, at scenes of disasters, when 
protecting or saving life, and elsewhere, have risked their own lives and 
limbs in order to pursue their duty to the very limits of their ability. 

And we in the service are particularly proud —for pride here is surely no 
sin —of those fine men and women who have made the supreme sacrifice by 
giving their lives for others. 

We are privileged, you and I, to be members of this great service 
and to have such marvellous companions as these. 

We must never forget them. 

We must always honour them. 

We must each of us strive to our utmost to emulate their greatness 
and to display, as they did, implacable resolution and courage. 

We must, therefore, have as our highest and most noble duty: 


To be brave and selfless in the face of danger 
and to serve the community, if need be, to the 
limits of our capacity. 


CONCLUSION 


In analysing the office of constable and the Statement of Policing 


Principles we have been able to define nine duties. 


Some are straightforward and stand alone. Others are very complex. One 


or two are closely linked with each other. 


To list them in the order we developed them in the text would not quite fill 
our purpose of constructing a Code of Professional Duties, because the duties 
do not necessarily follow the one from the other. They read more easily when 
broken into the two main categories of those duties which indicate what we 


must do, and those which indicate how we must do it, as below: 
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A Code of Professional Duties 


Duties of function 
It is your duty:— 
(1) To prevent and detect crime, to keep the peace, to assuage fear 


of crime and disorder, and, wherever possible, to enlist the help of our 
fellow citizens in achieving those ends. 


(2) To uphold the rule of law by sustaining wholeheartedly: 
the right to free speech; 
the right to free association; 
the right of access to legal advice; 
the right to silence; 
the presumption of innocence; 


and by scrupulous compliance with: 
the requirement of reasonableness when acting upon suspicion; 
the rules pertaining to the rights of suspects; 
the restrictions on powers of arrest and detention; and 
the requirement for integrity in the collection and presentation 
of evidence. 


(3) To show compassionate respect for the dignity of the individual 
and to treat every person of whatever social position, race or creed, 
with courtesy and understanding. 

(4) To show both resolution and restraint if faced with violent 
resistance, and to use, with consummate skill, only such force as is 
necessary to accomplish a legitimate purpose. 

(5) To befriend and assist the citizen by giving sympathetic 
guidance and comfort to all in distress, and to advance staunch 
leadership when the public is faced with disaster or uncertainty. 


Duties of method 
It is your duty to strive: 
(6) To be brave and selfless in the face of danger and to serve the 
community, if need be, to the limits of your capacity. 
(7) To act always for the general public good, as a helpful and 
reasonable public servant, and not merely as an enforcer of the law. 
(8) When exercising police powers: 
to avoid peremptoriness; 
to weigh carefully all surrounding factors, and to judge these in 
the light of the Attorney General’s guidance; 


to be humane, having regard to public interests in addition to 
those of victim and offender; 

to be prudent and restrained, paying full regard to what is 
practicable, particularly when off duty; 

to avoid equally undue zeal and undue tolerance; 

to be, and be seen to be, unfettered by obligation, deciding each 
issue without fear or favour, malice or ill-will. 

(9) To guard the good reputation of the Force, to work constantly to 
maintain its high ideals, to encourage others to do so by good example 
and leadership, and to contribute to its excellence by showing 
resolution and honesty if faced with police malpractice. 
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